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THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
GUILD 


invites you to its 


EIGHTH ANNUAL 


Beaux Arts Bal! 


for the benefit of 
THE NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 


for Social Service Among Negroes 
INTER-UNIVERSITY COUNCIL OF OHIO FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 6, 1%!8 


at the 


DIVISION OF AGRICULTURE SAVOY BALLROOM 
DIVISION OF ARTS AND SCIENCES Lenox Avenue and 140th Street 
DIVISION OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION New York City 
DIVISION OF EDUCATION 
DIVISION OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 7 
EDUCATION 
DIVISION OF HOME ECONOMICS 
DIVISION OF INDUSTRIES 
DIVISION OF MUSIC 
ROTC 


For further information write 
THE REGISTRAR 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION AND 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


— at — 


WILBERFORCE, OHIO 


Established in 1887 Co-Educational 


Accredited by the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHER COLLEGES 


Subscription : 


$1.50 in Advance 
Door (Including Federal Tax 


$1.75 at the 


Make your reservations at 


The National Urban League Guild 
Headquarters 
1133 Broadway New York 10, N. Y. 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore, Maryland 


CO-EDUCATIONAL 


(leading to A.B. or $.B. Degrees) 


Health and Physical Education 
History and Political Science 


Major Fields of Study 
Biological Sciences 
Chemistry and Physics 


Education and Psychology Home Economics 
English Mathematics 
French Music Education 
Sociology and Economics 
Other Available Fields of Study 
Commerce Philosophy and Ethics 
German Spanish 


Speech and Dramatics 


Write to THE REGISTRAR, 


Morgan State College 
Baltimore, Maryland 
for catalogue, application blank, and specific information. 
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THIS ISSUE’S COVER GIRL is June McMechen, lovely, nationally- 
known young soprano, wearing jewelry especially designed by “Art” Smith 
(See page 14) for the first Opportunity in 1948. Miss McMechen made 
an outstandingly successful New York debut last summer before 20,000 
music lovers who crowded into Lewisohn Stadium for the Gershwin eve- 
ning of music. They heard her sing the immortal melodies from “Porgy and 
Bess” with Todd Duncan. It was over the Fred Allen program several 
years before that the young soprano was first heard nationally. While still 
a student at Howard Univeristy she won a campus “talent” contest con- 
ducted by Mr. Allen, and was his guest in New York City for an appear- 
ance on his program. Upon graduation from Howard University, Miss 
McMechen came to New York to live at International House and study 
at Columbia University, Juilliard School of Music, and with private in- 
structors. She has completed her work for a master’s degree at Columbia, 
but continues her study privately with Madame Idelle Patterson. Plans 
are now underway for a concert tour which will take the young singer 
into many parts of the United States and Central America. Miss Mc- 
Mechen’s photograph was taken by Bruno of Hollywood, New York, N. Y. 
An 8x10 Eastman View camera was used; a 19-inch Wollensak Verito 
Lens, with an aperture at 16. Film used was Eastman Portrait Pan at 1/25th 
second exposure. Lights: 1,000 watt Saltzman Special—main light; 500 
watt fill in; background spect of 1,000 watts, and hairlights of 1,000 watts. 
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STATEMENT OF THE UWNERSHIP. MANAGEMENT. 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY E ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, AS AMENDED BY 
THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1935, AND JULY 2, 1946. 
Of Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life, published 
Quarterly at New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1947. 

State of New York, County of New York ss.: 


Before me. a Notary Public in and for the State and 
county aforesaid, personally appeared Dutton Ferguson, 
who having been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is tue Editor of Opportunity, Journal 
of Negro Life and that the following is, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the acts of March 3, 1933, 
and July 2, 1946 (section 537, Pcstal Laws and Regula- 
tions), printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, edi- 
tor, managing editor, and business managers are: 
Publisher: National Urban League, 1133 Broadway, New 

York 10, N. Y. 


mm: Dutton Fergusou, 1133 Broadway, New York 10, 


Managing Editor: None. 
Business Olive L. Samuel, 1133 Broadway, New York 


2. That the owner is: National Urban League, 1133 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y.; Lloyd K. Garrison, 
President, 1133 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y.: Lester 
B. Granger, Exec. Secy., 1133 Broadway, New York 10, 
N. Y.; Eugene Kinckle Jones, General Secy., 1133 Broad- 
way, New York 10, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders. mortgagees and other 
security holders owning or holding 1 percent or more 


of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities 
are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, gsies the 
names of owners, stockholders, and security holders, if 
any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of the company 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the reson or 
corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given: also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embrac 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this 
afiant has no reason to believe that any other person. 
association or corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 


80 stated by him. 
DUTTON FERGUSON, Fditor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 8th day of 


Octeber, 1947. 
C. CHESTER CANCELLARE. 
Notary Public, State of New York. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1948) 
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1926 S. College Avenue, Philadelphia 21, Pa. 


DR. MATTHEW ANDERSON, Founder (1899) 


Vocations, Needle Trades and 
Business 


Approved for Veterans’ Training 


Write Registrar now for Bulletin 


Letters to the Editors 


Dear Sirs: 


I am writing you about the article, “Wanted: 18,009 

Librarians,” in the Anniversary Issue of Opportunity 

. which appeared under my name. To say the least, 

I am most indignant and embarrassed by the numeroy 

errors of fact and grammar which resulted from a rp. 

writing of my material in a bad attempt at abridging it 

When I read the published article, parts of 

which were not mine, I went into an embarrassed rage 

on discovering . . . statements that were cither false, 
irrelevant, or out of logical sequence. 


. . - The meaning and historical development pre- 
sented in the first page of my manuscript have bees 
completely ruined by an atrocious attempt at condens 
ing it. Moreover, the paragraph preceding the final 
paragraph in the published article is so badly con- 
structed and punctuated that it is impossible to under. 
stand what the writer meant to say. 

. . - I wish to register my protest ... and to expres 
my grave displeasure at the harm these errors will do me, 
your national prestige, and the Negro race. 


(Mrs.) Virginia Lacy Jones 
Director 

School of Library Service 
Atlanta University 

Atlanta, Georgia 


Dear Sirs: 


When Mrs. Virginia Lacy Jones gave us the oppor- 
tunity to read her article, “Wanted: 18,000 Librarians,” 
in manuscript form, we congratulated her upon its form, 
as well as its content and timeliness. After it was pub- 
lished in your Anniversary Issue, we were so startled 
to discover errors . . . that we wrote to ask her why 
she had changed it and how she could have let it ap- 
pear in such form. . . . She explained that it was not 
she but your staff who had changed it. 


. . » Mrs. Jones is a woman of ability and standing 
in her profession. It is outrageous that a person of 
her reputation should be subjected to a claim, publicly 
implied, that she would write the article which ap- 
peared in your magazine. .. . 


Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Smythe 
New York, N. Y. 


(The letters from Mrs. Virginia Lacy Jones, and Mr. 
and Mrs. H. H. Smythe, give Opportunity more than a 
literal spanking. To Mrs. Jones goes the magazine's 
public apology. To Jones-Opportunity fans, Mr. and 
Mrs. Symthe, go appreciation for their inspired letter, 
with this aside: The article in manuscript form was 
titled “Opportunities in Librarianship” and not “Wanted: 
18,000 Librarians.” To the magazine’s reading public 
goes this announcement: Copies of Mrs. Jones’ article, 
as written by her for publication, are available price- 
free. Write or wire: The Editors, Opportunity, 1133 
Broadway, New York 10, N. Y.—Editor’s Note.) 
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Letters ... 


Dear Sirs: 

. The thought and skill you used in handling the 
photosraphs in the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Issue of 
the magazine are commendable. This is especially true 
in the pages given over to “Wanted: 18,000 Librarians,” 
by Dr. Virginia Lacy Jones, Director, School of Library 
Service, Atlanta University. But for the pictures you 
used, I would have missed reading a very helpful article 
on a very dry subject... . 

(Miss) Catherine M. Alexander 
Ettrick, Virginia 


Dear Sirs: 

. There are many excellent features in the An- 
niversary Issue of the magazine. I particularly enjoyed 
the success stories and the story, “The Bones of Louella 
Brown,” by Ann Petry. I am glad, also, to see the new 
book section (“In Print—The Literary Scene,” by 
Philip Butcher). 


However, as far as the “On Stage . . .” section of 
this issue is concerned, frankly we were disappointed. . . . 
. While there is much good material in... “Or 
Stage .. .” and there has been an attempt to equalize 
the space given to the various colleges, the article is 
pieced together with patches from articles which were 
intended to be complete feature articles, the material 
. suffers when lifted out of its context. 


. As it appears, there are several inaccuracies: 
1 “Randolph Edmonds was the founder of SADSA (the 
Southern Association of Dramatic and Speech Arts) and 
its president for seven years. His present position is that 
of Field Representative. . . . The present president . . . 
is Dr. Thomas E. Poag of A. and I. State College... . 
2) The SADSA conference in Arkansas was held in 
the spring, in April—not in the summer. The list of 
colleges present at the conference is not complete. . . . 


(Dr.) Lillian W. Voorhees 
Director of Speech and Dramatics 
Fisk University 

Nashville, Tennessee 


(Fully conscious of limitd space in Opportunity, 
George E. Norford, the Magazine’s Theatrical Editor, 
had this to say in the seventh paragraph of his “On 
Stage . . .,” reviewing the theater movement in colleges 
and universities: “Short of a book of several hundred 
pages it would be impossible to project the full picture 
of this drama-conscious generation. But here are some 
of the groups and associations with which they are 
identified. Here, also, are some of the people who are 
giving them direction, and some of the things they have 

Opportunity thanks Dr. Voorhees for her letter. It is 
the aim of the magazine to be as all-inclusive, accurate, 
and refreshing as possible in its treatment of features. 


The colleges omitted from the list of those present at 
the spring conference of SADSA were Grambling, 
Texas; Tennessee A. and I. State College and Dillard 
University.—Editor’s Note.) 


A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
For catalog and information write 

DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
BENNETT COLLEGE 


VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


Richmond, Va. 
Class “A” College with Bachelor’s 
Degrees in: 
Business 
Natural Science 
Religious Education 
Graduate School of Religion offering 
B.D. Degree. 
JOHN M. ELLISON, President 
For Information write to the 
President or Dean of College 


LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 
“The Gateway To Christian Education” 
@ STRONG FACULTY 
@ MODERN FACILITIES 
@ PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
@ PRE-PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
Livingstone College offers courses leading to the 
A.B. and B.S. degrees the College of Lib- 
eral Arts and to the B.D. in the Hood Theological 
Seminary. “A” rating from the Southern Associa- 
tion of Secondary Schools and Colleges. 
For further information write: 
THE REGISTRAR 
Livingstone College, Salisbury, N. C. 
W. J. TRENT, President 


L 


VOORHEES N. & I. SCHOOL, Denmark, 8. C. 
Co-educational — Departments: Junior College, 
High School and Trades, Fully Accredited A 
Grade by the Southern Association, and 8. C. 
Department of Education. Healthful location. 


Reasonable terms. 


For further information, write: 
J. E. BLANTON, Principal. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 


Located in the Nation's Capital 


REGISTREATION 


A Unit of the Army Specialized Tmining Program 

is established at Howard University in Medicine. 

For Announcements and Permit to Register, Write 
The Registrar 

Howard University 1, D. C. 


Letters... 
Dear Sirs: 

May I congratulate you for the wonderful format and 
contents of the Anniversary Issue of Opportunity. Your 
announcement that the magazine was to be revitalized 
has now become an understatement. I liked practically 
everything in it: “Phil” Butcher’s “In Print,’ Ann 
Petry’s “The Bones of Louella Brown,” the Roosevelt 
College article by Dr. Lorenzo Turner, and of cours 
“On Stage . . .” which became the “Number One Talk” 
among the Howard University Players. The Anni- 
versary Issue shall certainly be filed among my literary 
keepsakes. 

(Mrs.) Elizabeth W. Reeves 
Instructor in English and Speech 
Howard University 

Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sirs: 


It is true that Opportunity is just about the only pub- 
lication to which poets, short-story writers, and other 
creative artists can turn with some hope that their efforts 
will get an encouraging hearing. We appreciate that ... 
but what concerns many of us is that far too much 
of our work is pushed aside in favor of reams of cold, 
stilt-high, silt-dry articles written by “name” authors 
who seem to have to put their ego on parade ever so 
often. Can ... we look forward to another era when 
Opportunity will give greater space to those literary 


efforts of un-“named” authors? 


UNIVERSITY 


Pre-Nursing 
Social Studies 
For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR, 
NASHVILLE 8, TENN. 


Barry Pierce 
Wilmington, Delaware 


(As Opportunity reaffirmed in its Anniversary Issue, 
“The pages of the magazine will be open to writers and 
other creative artists whose voices should be heard and 
whose productions merit the attention of the world of 
the arts, letters and the sciences.” Man your typewriters 
and pens, writers! — Editor’s Note). 


Dear Sirs: 


We wish to compliment you on the work you are 
doing in an effort to stimulate Negroes to greater 
thinking along the line of progressiveness. 

We note with interest the articles on businesses con- 
ducted by Negroes. . . . Especially were we pleased to 
see the one in your Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Issue 
on our own Horace E. Colley, who grew to manhood 
in Lincoln (Nebraska), and who is enjoying a flourish- 
ing fur business. .. . 

Contact with Mr. Colley has greatly inspired my 

* wife and me, as publishers of The Voice, Lincoln’s only 
Negro newspaper, now in its fourteenth month. We 
feel certain such articles will inspire hundreds of 
others. 

Melvin L. Shakespeare 
Co-Publisher 

“The Voice” 

Lincoln, Nebraska 
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Letters 


Dear Sirs: 

F _ 1 want to raise this point about the editorial 
undtable titled “Catholic-Negro Relations,” appear- 
ing in the Summer Issue of Opportunity. First .. .« 
ij of us who are concerned with this tremendous prob- 
ym are grateful for all the progress made by any 
goup such as the Roman Catholic Church. On the 
sher hand, the inference is left that the Catholic 
Church alone is doing the job. 


. It is well to point out that the Catholic Church 
very belatedly has been doing something that some 
Protestants have been doing for sometime. Unless 
Opportunity has planned . . . to devote an equal 
ymount of space to an article on what Protestants are 
doing, then, the inference is also left that Opportunity 
is biased towards the Catholic Church. Of course, the 
Jews are doing more than both Catholics and Protestants 
wgether and a good article from this point of view 
ought to be included. .. . 

Rev. James H. Robinson 
Pastor 

Church of the Master 
(Presbyterian) 

New York, N. Y. 


(The Reverend Robinson has raised a point which 
Opportunity fully appreciates. Limited space notwith- 
sanding, a future issue of the Magazine will be devoted 
to Protestant-Negro relations.—Editor’s Note.) 


Dear Sirs: 


To read L. Herbert Henegan’s article, “Meet Joe 
Powell-Farm Family of the Year,” published in the 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary number of Opportunity, was 
indeed refreshing. . . . In their headlong rush to be- 
come big-city dwellers, too many Negroes overlook the 
simple joys of owning their farms . . . and producing 
foodstuffs for themselves and world markets. While I 
am not a back-to-the-farm advocate—but believe in the 
fre movements of all groups of people—I can not 
belp wanting to see more “Joe Powells.” 


(Mrs.) Aldine Hicks 
Route 1 
Biloxi, Mississippi 


Dear Sirs: 
. Don’t you think your Magazine is well known 
tnough to picture other than pretty girls on its cover? 
V. James Stanford 
Jefferson City, Missouri 
(No!—but few nationally circulated magazines are 
that well known.—Editor’s note.) 


Dear Sirs: 
. . Congratulations for putting so much time and 
effort in making Opportunity the most attractive and 
unusual publication of its kind. . . . 
Mercer Patton 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


KENTUCKY STATE COLLEGE 
Frankfort, Kentucky 
Est. 1886 
Class A Four-Year College 


PREPARE FOR POST-WAR LEADERSHIP 


Degrees offered in: 
aad AND SCIENCES 
HOME ECONOMICS — ACRICULTURE 
susiness 


INDUSTRIAL “ENCINEERING 


For information write to: 
R. B. Atwood, Presi President 


DILLARD UNIVERSITY 
NEW ORLEANS 


AN INSTITUTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
WHO DESIRE TO LEARN AND TO LEAD— 
TO LEARN WITH THOROUGHNESS AND TO 
LEAD WITH WISDOM AND UNDERSTANDING 


For Information eddress: 


The Registrar 
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HAMPTON INSTITUTE 


A four and a half year integrated course 
leading to the Bachelor-of Science degree 
in Nurse Education. 


Write today for particulars 
COMMITTEE ON ADMISSIONS 
Hampton Institute 
Hampton, Virginia 
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Editorials 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR WHOM? 


T year’s end the Social Security Adminis- 

tration revealed the fact that from the 

i of its program in 1936 

through June 30, 1947, state agencies collected 

about $11,000,000,000 in contributions and 

interest. During the same period some $4,000,- 

000,000 was paid out in benefits to unemployed 

persons, the dependent aged, dependent chil- 
dren, and to the blind. 


Most important at the moment is the fact 
that the Social Security Administration is un- 
dergoing a thorough study of the coverage, 
rates and benefits of unemployed compensa- 
tion, old-age insurance and public assistance. 
This study is being made by a fifteen-man ad- 
visory group to the powerful Senate Finance 
Committee. Edward R. Stettinius, former Sec- 
retary of State, is Chairman of this Advisory 
Board. Sumner H. Schlichter, professor at 
Harvard University, is Associate Chairman. 
The extensive, official examination of the Social 
Security Administration comes at a time when 
state reserve funds for paying unemployment 
compensation and other benefits have 
the all-time record high of $7,143,428,000 re- 
ported by the SSA on September 30, 1947. 


It is a matter of record that the following 
groups of workers have not benefited from 
Social Security legislation since its enactment 
some twelve years ago: 


Domestic Workers Farm Laborers 
Maritime Workers 
Workers in Private Welfare Agencies. 


The dangers incident to these omissions be- 
come all the more glaring when it is considered 
that latest census figures show 2,111,314 as the 
number of domestic workers in the United 
States. Of this total 1,003,508 are Negro and 
1,096,417 are white. Again, the total force of 
farm laborers is 1,900,415—with 483,785 
Negroes, and 1,410,288 whites. 


Experiences over the years, marked by ex- 
tremes in conditions of employment and un- 
employment, clearly demonstrate the need for 
including these four groups of workers under 
the p- ection of the Social Security Adminis- 
tratios. For loyal, vigilant Americans to fail 
vress for this inclusion, through Mr. Stet- 


tinius’ Advisory Board, would reflect a stunted 

wth in our native concept of ‘ ‘security for 
all.” Beyond this idealistic concept lies the aj. 
too-real fact that in the interest of our nation’s 
economic and moral well-being the Social &. 
curity Act should be amended to cover th 
millions of workers who toil under the constay: 
threat of social insecurity. 


THE PEOPLE'S PROGRAM FOR CIVIL RIGHTS 
O UR nation has come to the point z 


which the issues of civil rights demand 

re-examination. Convinced of this fac 
the President’s Committee on Civil Rights 
handed to the American people, and the Yea 
1948, a stirring challenge which appeals to con. 
science; tests our self-interest, and gauges th 
degree to which we are determined that a liy- 
ing democracy is the way of life in world af- 
fairs. 


“To Secure These Rights,” is the title of the 
report of the President’s Committee. It stands 
as an historic, single-program document agains 
prejudice and all of its evil by-products. In- 
deed, the report contains but little among is 
many concrete recommendations that has not 
been proposed, argued over, opposed, and 
fought for over the years in the halls of Con 
gress and state legislatures; over editorial desks; 
at annual conferences of hundreds of national 
organizations, and in countless books, articles, 
pamphlets, and: resolutions. What makes “To 
Secure These Rights” a strong program of jus 
tice and freedom is that its creators, as an d- 
ficially designated body, call for “action now.” 


In this call, the members of the President’ 
Committee on Civil Rights firmly establish 3 
beach head for a frontal attack on the bliné 
spots in our conduct of human relations; th 
uncivilized practices, and the denials of right 
and opportunities harassing more than one 
tenth of our native population. 

It is significant that the members of the Com 
mittee and its professional staff are men ané 
women of varying races and creeds. All of them 
are nationally -known and trusted in their t 
spective professions and in the broader field d 
human rights. Charles E. Wilson, Chairma 
of the Committee, is president of General Elec 
tric. The Negro members of this officially de 
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imated group are Mrs. Sadie T. Alexander, 
sted Philadelphia attorney and secretary of 
ie National Urban League, and Dr. Channing 
4. Tobias, director of the Phelps-Stokes Fund. 
\iss Frances Harriett Williams is one of the 
wo assistants to the executive secretary of the 
President's Committee. Robert L. Bostick ex- 
«uted the impressive illustrations included in 
To Secure These Rights.” 


“To rally the American people to the sup- 
gort of a continuing program to strengthen civil 
sights, the President’s Committee recommends : 

“4 long term campaign of public education 


to inform the people of the civil rights to which 
they are entitled and which they owe one an- 
other.” 


Upon this sixth and final recommendation 
pivots the core of the Committee’s mandate to 
the American people. For, it is at this juncture 
where the American people, either as individ- 
uals, or, better still, as members of organiza- 
tions can take the official report of the Com- 
mittee and initiate vigorous community action 
programs aimed at “driving home to the public 
the nature of our heritage, the justification of 
civil rights and the need to end prejudice.” 


Anxiety over what the Year 1948 holds for a 

troubled world is symbolized by two-year-old 

Regina Lynn Coates.* What the New Tear 

holds for her and other generations depends 

upon the success of our foreign and domestic 

policy, and a lasting peace issuing from world 
conference tables. 


*See details on page 30. 


Transition 
By DENNIS MURPHY 


ARFH can reduce the skeleton 
to dust, and build a better one. 


Earth can weave a bright refrain 
from the dark blood and morose vein. 


Earth can start blooms whiter than stone 
from troubled flesh hung on the bone. 


And earth can fill the fissured skull 
with dreams, deathless and beautiful. 
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forms the “lounge.” Joseph 


BALLET 


is 
their art 


r I . HIS is the season of the year when thou- 
sands of ice rinks and “palaces” in all 
parts of the world are teeming with skat- 

ers. Some are toddling beginners, depending 
solely on the rink-edge rails for unscarred sur- 
vival. Others are smart “professionals” whiz- 
zing, skidding, sliding gracefully around the 
rinks, with hardly a tumble. But whether be 
ginners or smart “professionals” the main hope 
of most ice skaters is that they become figure- 
skating artists. 

One of the most exceptional groups, whos 
members have perfected figure-skating on ice 
as an art, is a youthful circle of skaters living 
in Manhattan and the nearby “Continent of 
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Brooklyn.” The girls in the group are Delores 
Jackson, Molly Kee, Julia Wendler, Voncile 
Reed, Catherine Adams, Gloria Harris, Terry 
Dunham, Florence Siler, and Armida Ambrose. 
The male members are Joseph Vanterpool, 
William Dotson, Gerald Sappé, and Sterling 
Baugh. 

Rockefeller Plaza’s spectacular Ice Rink, 
magnificently shadowed by the seventy-story 
RCA Building, is the favorite exercise and 
practice spot for these artists. Ranging from 
seventeen to twenty-five years in age, one or 
more of them can be seen almost always now— 
since winter began—practicing their skills be- 
fore thousands of spectators crowding the 
Plaza’s promenade fourteen hours a day. 

The young skaters do “camel spins,” “flying 
camels,” “Jackson-Haynes spins,” “spirals,” 
“flips,” “stag jumps,” “the folding leaf,” “the 
ludtz,” “the ballet hop,” “the split jump,” and 
“the axle.” All of these acts require perfect co- 
ordination and split-second timing, and are those 
which world-renowned professional performers 
on ice have spent considerable time and money 
to accomplish. “The axle,” for example, de- 
mands that the skater take off speedily on one 
foot, make one and a half revolutions in mid- 
air, and land smoothly in a backward position 
on the other foot! ing critics of ice re- 
views contend that “only when one is really 
determined, and fully capable, can one per- 


form as well” as the members of this youthful 
group of fourteen figure skaters, 

Although they have been acclaimed as “fin- 
ished professionals,” they have had little chance 
to devote full time and attention to becoming 
professional. Most of them appeared in an act 
entitled “Harlem on Ice.” The brief run of 
this show took members of the cast to Wash- 
ington, D. C., where its manager decided their 
rare performance detracted from the major 
show. The members of the “Harlem on Ice” 
cast returned to New York with a full deter- 
mination “to further the Negro in the world- 
famous sport of ice skating.” 

The closing of their act also meant that the 
youths had to get back their former jobs—or 
find new ones. At present they are engaged in 
such occupations as factory workers, commer- 
cial artists, counter girls, clerks in offices, and 
entertainers in cabarets. As time from their 
work permits, they practice their skills as ice- 
skaters singly or in groups. A sheer love of the 
sport, sharply urged by their hopes for perman- 
ent roles in future ice reviews, keeps this singu- 
lar group of fourteen ice artists together. 

With their youth, determination, ability, 
plus unusual sure-footed modesty, these per- 
formers should go far as a group or singly. Au- 
diences all over the world are waiting for them. 
They deserve a freedom of expression that 
would match their art on ice. 
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I Became Interested 


in Racial Justice cs 
good a 
by Three Famous Americans Z 


@ By ELIZABETH BATES COWLES 


Mrs. Elizabeth Bates Cowles, 
distinguished civic leader 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota 


HERE was no one How or Why in my interest in the Negro problem, 
In the upstate New York town of my childhood there was one Negro family. The father 
was the sexton of the Episcopalian Church. One of the children sang in the choir. That one 

dark face among the white faces in the sea of white robes was a point of interest as were the candle 


on the altar. Just a part of the usual Sunday scene. } 
In 1918, in my Smith College gym class, a southern white student once was rude to a Negro &M other, 
student. The southerner embarrassed us. No strong emotions were aroused. It was simply a ques §f hibite 
tion of manners, loving 
When during early married years in the twenties in Des Moines I took part in civil and 1 
charitable causes, Negro problems did not seem distinct from white problems. There was a Negn ff “diffe 
community center and a Jewish community center but the word “segregation” had no special meam-§ by ac 
ing for me then. And I had never heard the saying “the last to be hired and the first to be fired.” § jittle 
But on a trip to New York, in St. Paul’s [ had my first adult experience of wor 
shipping in a congregation in which there were some Negroes. And I began to wonder why al then | 
churches were not for all people. And about this time there was the poetry of Countee Cullen and§ pin | 
Vandercook’s Black Majesty and Claude McKay’s Home to Harlem and the books of Peterkin enjoy 
and DuBose Heyward. 
However, I didn’t begin to wake up until just before and during the war years in Minneapolis perso 
Housing for a Negro employee was a terrible problem. I saw the sordid sections where Negros They 
had to live. The Red Cross refused or segregated Negro blood donors. In the public hospitals wher § that 
I worked I saw two Negro nurses in all those weary months. I knew the national need for nurses § in th 
There were vast numbers of Negro girls who could be trained. Why weren’t they trained? I knew | 
the need for doctors. Why hadn’t Negro doctors been trained? matt 
I learned from the Planned Parenthood League of the terrible death rate of colored mothen§ cann 
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wd babies in the South and of the shorter life expectancy of Negroes, of the lack of hospital beds 

i medical care for them. Now I had long known that my own life was held cheap in two states. 

jinew that in Massachusetts and Connecticut I would be denied preventive medical care to save 
sy life or preserve my health as a wife and mother of four children. I felt a bond with colored 
ople whose lives are held cheap im varying degrees in forty-eight states. 

More books came along—Black Boy, Strange Fruit, Freedom Road, and the life of George 
Washington Carver. I read a Negro newspaper, The Minneapolis Spokesman, and learned of in- 
«tices to Negro servicemen, of brutalities unpunished, of senseless discriminations. 

' §o when there was fine talk of fighting Nazism for the sake of freedom and human and civil 
sehts, I felt an angry sense of national hypocrisy. Basic freedoms and rights were denied to millions 
s the United States. Unless we as a nation while preaching high ideals abroad, worked to make 
«od at home those ideals to fourteen million Negroes, we were a dishonest nation. The world, over- 
vbmingly NOT white, would not trust us. Why should it? 

It had taken me a long time, but when the Urban League asked me to join it, I was certainly 


more than ready. 


How | Became Interested In Racial Justice 


@ By LOUIS B. SELTZER 


Louis B. Seltzer, Editor 
The Cleveland Press 


RITZ ANDRE was French. Joe Thies was a Pole. “Boody” Schmeller was German, And ther 
there was Harvey Noss, Carlton Hahn and many another boy of many another so-called 


andles race of human beings. 

, Nobody thought anybody else was “different.” We all were kids together, shared with one an- 

Negro i other, confided in one another, and in typically boy-like fashion went all out in completely unin- 

qu¢s Bf hibited fashion. We were not Protestant, or Catholic, or Jew, or Negro. We were all healthy, fun- 
loving kids. We had a wonderful time together. 

and We were, in fact, democracy at its best. We didn’t sense any of the lines of distinction, the 

\egn i “differences,” the “aparts” and the “areas of misunderstanding” until they were implanted there 

neal: @ by adults. When we were so “advised” we were bewildered, confused, unsettled in our minds, a 

red.” jittle indignant at those who thus intruded upon our boy world. 

bat It was at that time that I became interested in race relations and minority problems. It was 

y al® then that I became aware, in a vague sort of way at the outset, and quite clearly later on, that cer- 

and tain large segments of our American population were barred from certain privileges that others 

enjoyed. 

: Hate and prejudice are fearful things. They do no one any good. Least of all do they do the 
volis person who holds them any good. They are soul-withering, sense-blunting, spirit-disintegrating. 
3ros | They are inhuman, un-good, and anti-democratic,because democracy assumes in the very language 
her that brought it into existence on this continent that we are all human beings with the same rights 
ses # in the sight of God and our government. 

— We are all born into the world by the same biological processes. We have no choice in the 
matter. We cannot pick and choose our parents, our race, our religion (at least at birth), and we 
hers§ cannot look into a show window and say that, “I want that fine, sturdy body,” or “I want that 
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beautiful balanced mental mechanism over there.” We have nothing whatever to do with it. We get 
what we get, and there is irrevocably nothing we can do about it for all of the time we walk Me 
breathe on this earth. 

Democracy i is precious. It is the greatest way of life conceived by the mind of man since th 
beginning of time. This is the greatest country on the face of the earth. More human beings of 
more races and beliefs have more rights and privileges and opportunities in the United States of 
America than anywhere else at any time in all of man’s tormented history. 

But we can make things better. We can lift from the minds and hearts of people the primitiy, 
ill-feeling and hate and prejudice which wraps their own souls, and tragically makes life miserable 
for others. In a world so uncertain as ours, where the tinder of war seems again to be smoulderj 
and might break out in flame at any moment, it is important that we strengthen democracy ang 
give it everything all of us have. 

In less than 200 years of national life we have come a long way. We have done things no 
nation has ever before accomplished, industrially, technologically, scientifically, and socially, We 
have, however, many other things which we need to do to make us truly that nation of free human 
beings that was originally designed for us. We will, I am sure, do them, and then everyone, no 
matter by what name he is called, or church he attends, or color of skin he may happen to have, wil 
know that the United States of America is the star which guides mankind to its destiny of human 
freedom. 


How | Became Interested In Racial Justice 


@ By EDGAR W. RAY 


Edgar W. Ray, 
Managing Editor, 
“The Tampa Daily Times.” 


WAS asked to write how and why I became interested in the problems of the Negro in America. 
The task is not easy because I realize now, as I think about it, that my thinking today con- 
cerning Negroes is the result of an evolutionary process. 

It had to be evolutionary. I was born in Macon, the heart of Georgia. The parents of both 
my father and my mother were well-to-do plantation and slave owners when the War Between the 
States impoverished them. My parents were not Negro-haters, but they could not help feel that the 
Negro was an inferior individual, deserving only of a menial position in life amounting to economic 
slavery. 

I could not help but develop during my early years the same attitude of my parents—th 
typical Southern attitude. It was as natural as the cracker in my voice. 

But I was more fortunate than most boys. When I was a high schooler of fourteen, I landed a 
flunky’s job on The Macon Telegraph where Mark Ethridge, now the publisher of The Louisville 
Courier-Journal and Times, was managing editor. He rounded up a staff of young Southerners who 
liked to think and debate. The question of the Negro in the South and his rights as an individual 
often was debated. I first listened and then when my timidity decreased and general knowledge d 
life increased, I joined in. 

The Ku Klux Klan was running rampant in those days. The Telegraph, then a liberal pubi- 
cation, fought and exposed the hooded brutes. When the Kluxers lynched a Negro accused d 
attacking a white woman one day and carried their sadism to the extreme of dragging the vic 
tim’s body behind an automobile through the main street of the Negro section, it was so terrible 
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that I must have hidden away a resolve in my mind to try to contribute something to better- 
ment of relations between the races. 

That resolution—it may have been just a fleeting impression—may have begun to operate 
when I was writing sports, which I did until 1935. In my column in The Tampa Daily Times, which 
| joined in 1933, I wrote as fairly as I knew how about Negroes and their contributions to athletics. 

Then when I became managing editor of The Times in 1935, the resolution kept working. I 
should make every effort, I told myself, to see to it that Negroes were treated fairly in the news col- 
umns and that they should have their news about their own daily doings in a special page designed 
for them. In hiring Negro reporters for that special page, I tried to find those who would do an 
honest and thorough job. 

From there the resolution worked to lead me into community work—activity designed to sce 
that Negroes had equal opportunities in schools, with the police and in the courts; that they should 
have opportunities to increase their economic standing 80 that they could have decent homes and 
rear their children in a good environment. 

The greatest opportunity to do this service was through my own newspaper by giving the 
truth to the people. The next greatest was through the Urban League which, through an interra- 
cial board, faced ugly facts and systematically went about trying to change them into fairer and 
more acceptable looks. 

I have never professed to be a flaming “liberal.” I am not one who believes that long-estab- 
lished patterns in any community can be changed overnight. I am not one who believes that pov- 
erty and its attendant ills can be wiped out with words. 

But I do believe that every American has a right to equal opportunities in those phases of our 
life that the public controls—schools, courts and other such institutions; the right to vote for those 


* who govern him or her; the right to find a place for a decent home; and the opportunity to find 
\ gainful employment. 


That is why I am interested in the problems of the Negro in America. In the South, where 
75 percent of American Negroes live, many of their rights as citizens have been denied them. I 
have tried to help them gain first things first. 

The Urban League is opening up long-closed minds in ‘the South. And I believe it is only such 
organizations as the Urban League that can keep opening them. 


Brown-Skinned Cou: 
(A Little Song on Racial Understanding*) 


, pod can get milk from a brown skinned cow; 
The color of the skin doesn’t matter nohow. 
Ho, ho, ho! Haw, haw, haw! 

Tou can learn common sense at the groc’ry store. 


EARD a choo choo say to a railroad track, 
“Don’t care if passengers are white or black.” 
Ho, ho, ho! Use your brain! 

You can learn common sense from a railroad train. 


A‘ the peach pit said to the apple core, 
“The color of our skins doesn’t matier anymore.” 


Ho, ho, ho! Can’t you see 
The color of your skin doesn’t matter to me! 


*From the book, “Little Songs On Big Subjects,” 
lyrics by Hy Zaret, music by Lou Singer. Copyright 
1947 by Argosy Music Corporation, N. Y. 
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An Outstanding Young Jeweler, Fast Becom- 
ing One of the Most Successful Craftsmen in 
His Trade, Writes About His Career. 


HERE do you start on a thing like 

this—retracing the steps and step- 

ping stones of schools, jobs, people 
that bridge the way from the first gleam of an 
ambition to the first important accomplish- 
ment ? 

I am a New Yorker, born some two score 
and odd years ago in Brooklyn. One of my 
earliest memories is winning honorable men- 
tion in an annual ASPCA poster contest when 
I was in the eighth grade of Brooklyn P. S. 
No. 3. This important result of adolescent 
imagination was a maudlin, big-eyed, mongrel 
dog, appealingly barking some be-kind-to-ani- 
mal slogan. I proudly announced that I was 
going to be an artist. The reaction of my mother 
and sister was quiet, sort of proud, maybe skep- 
tical, but encouraging. That of my friends was 
definitely scoffing. “Who,” they asked, “is go- 
ing to give you a job painting? A colored artist! 
You'll starve to death.” 

Perhaps defeat is a Negro’s birthright. But I 
couldn’t accept this—and perhaps I was too 
young really to consider the fact of being a 
Negro important. I am grateful that my parent 
didn’t force me to be so “realistic” then and 
even later when my schoolmates were finding 
jobs and making $25 and $30 a week, and I 
was, somehow, being kept in art school. 

It was natural for me to follow the art 
courses offered in elementary and high school— 
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@ By 
ART 
SMITH 


(June McMechen, cover girl 
for this issue of-Orportunrry, 
wears jewelry specially de. 
signed by Art Smith. The 
three photos on the opposite 
page are other examples of the 
Jeweler's Creations.) 


painting, commercial art, and sculpture. Once 
started, I felt the necessity to continue, a neces- 
sity also spurred by one other thing: the op- 
position which periodically voiced itself when 
I was asked by my friends and acquaintances 
with elaborate nonchalance “Are you still go- 
ing to be an artist?” 

By the time I finished high school and de- 
cided to enter Cooper Union Art School, the 
depression had gotten a head start. I got work 
with the National Youth Administration paint- 
ing signs for the Harlem YMCA. It was dur- 
ing this period that I met Perry Watkins, one 
of the most accomplished scene designers in the 
New York theatre world, who was working 
with the Negro Playwrights Company. I had 
written him asking for help in handling an NYA 
job, and this introduction began an apprentice- 
ship for me which lasted about one and a half 
years. I also worked as scene designer for a 
Children’s Drama Project, supervised by Elsie 
Marie Miller. 

My NYA salary was not too much, but de- 
spite my inability to contribute a substantial 
sum toward family expenses, I noticed develop- 
ing at home a little reluctant pride in my work 
and my progress at “art college.” 

From my own point of view as an artist 
things began happening during my four years 
at Cooper Union. One which, as I see it now 
probably hastened me on to my present art em- 
phasis, was a difference of opinion with my 
painting teacher. I wanted to try a new tech- 
nique of applying paint to canvas. He was not 
in accord, and refused to criticize my work for 
the remainder of the course. 


I began concentrating on sculpture, three di- 
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mensional design, and material study taught by 
Paul Feeley; and decorative design and color 
taught by Carol Harrison, | became conscious 
of space, form, abstraction. 

This new, concentrated interest found a wel- 
come outlet when I was offered a job by Junior 
Achievement, Inc., which sponsored small busi- 
nesses manned entirely by teenagers to give ex- 
perience in all phases of business. I designed 
and directed a program with youngsters making 
jewelry and useful objects. My neighbor one 
room removed was Winnie Mason. We found 
we had a lot of common interests, and there 
began a friendship and work relationship that 
saw itself grow into our working together for 
several years. 

In the meantime, I began to crystallize my 
own feeling toward jewelry. 

Good jewelry should, I felt, be interesting in 
its design rather than important because it is 
of precious material—often badly designed. 
Most important, I thought, is what the shape 
of the design does for the body, for the face, 
than whether it is gold or any other precious 
metal. 

As I create my own designs now, I do not try 


to achieve a primitive or African feeling. I 
try to absorb good design in general. One piece 
might look as if derived from an African ob- 
ject, but the next piece might be “ultra-ultra” 
modern, the next very sweet and unsophisti- 
cated. I cannot say exactly where the design 
comes from—but as for trend I think I have 
a tendency toward the modern and the exotic. 

When Winnie Mason, who owned a shop in 
Greenwich Village, went to Haiti for four 
months, I managed her business entirely. Upon 
her return I decided to go into business for 
myself, and on September 1, I went into a lit- 
tle shop on Cornelia Street in the Village. 

The first six months on my own were di- 
vided between trying to build a business in this 
very obscure, dark, untravelled, unlikely spot 
and coping with the active hostility of an anti- 
Negro element—and with at least apathy from 
the local police department. After weeks of 
threats and insults to myself and people com- 
ing in and out of the shop, the plate-glass win- 
dow was smashed one evening when my assis- 
tant and I were working. Four days later after 
the window was repaired, it was broken again. 
For months after I was visited by and met with 
the police who were reluctant to attribute the 
incidents to a pattern of racial prejudice activ- 
ity in Greenwich Village. Finally, however, 
after protest from a community organization 
group, the shop received twenty-four hour at- 
tention from the police department. 

I kept on working, designing jewelry and sell- 
ing it. I got my greatest encouragement from 
the Greenwich Village Craftsmen’s Fair in early 
1947 when I discovered that quite a lot of 
people were interested in my work. Some 
weeks later I opened the shop at 140 West 
Fourth Street with Nele Cuyjet, a young wo- 
man who has already gained a reputation as 
an imaginative, skilled leather craftsman. 

There are numerous designs which my fin- 
gers have yet to fashion. In the years ahead, I 
have quite a lot to do. Most important is more 
study, and complementing that, of course, 
travel to all parts of the world to discover new 
materials, other ideas, and to know other peo- 
ples. But I have, I believe, at least made a 
start. 
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in Peoria, Illinois, while in my senior year 

at a manual training high school, where I 
had taken a course in Interior Decorating. The 
gods must have been smiling on me the morn- 
ing I walked into the shop in search of a birth- 
day present for myself. It was the sixteenth of 
November, 1939, the day before my eighteenth 
birthday. I was not especially interested in 
buying a coat, but I was looking at coats when 
the boy who trimmed the windows there, and 
who, incidentally, was in my Decorating Class 
at school came over and spoke to me. It was 
only natural that we would talk “shop,” for 
Stanley was as rabid as I on the subject. I 
can’t remember what led to an introduction to 
the manager, but I found myself acknowledg- 
ing it, and felt more than a little embarrassed 
as my classmate went into italics to describe 
to the manager my weakness for dressing up 
interiors. I have wondered since if my work 
has done justice to such eulogy! 

That conversation was the first milestone 
along the road I was to travel. I was offered 
the job of helping Stanley with the windows 
and assisting also as part-time clerk. To say 
that I was elated would be an understatement, 
for I cannot recall the time when decorating 
was not my ruling passion. Being a Negro, I 
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I STARTED to work at the Darling Shop 


was naturally aware of the difficulties I might 
encounter on such a job, but I hoped that I 
would be able to approach them intelligently. 
However, if anyone in the store objected to 
my presence there, I was never made conscious 
of it. Peoria is a large city, and I suppose peo- 
ple were too busy or too preoccupied to fed 
resentment over a picture of one little Negro 
draping a dress on a mannequin in the window 
of the Darling Shop. Besides, I was not such 
an oddity in Peoria. 

I enjoyed working with Stanley very much. 
We took great pride in those windows and had 
loads of fun doing them. [ learned from him 
an infinite patience that has served me well 
through the years. After nearly eighteen 
months, he told me that he was moving out of 
town, and I would have to carry on without 
him. I was not too frightened at the prospect, _ 
but I had come to rely so much upon his su- 
perior judgment that I knew I would miss him. 
I think that I shall never forget the first set 
of windows I did alone. The girls will remem- 
ber the gaily patterned “Rainbow Skirts.” They 
called them “Butterfly Skirts” in Peoria. I did 
a lot of experimenting with color that day. ” 
Very early in the game I had learned that it 
is a cardinal sin for a window decorator to 
have a clashing color scheme. Color can make 
passers-by stop and look at a window in ad- 
miration, or derision, or go shuddering away 
from it. I tried to keep that in mind as I draped 
the brightly-hued fluted skirts on manniquins 
or spread them fanwise against a backdrop of 
fluttering paper butterflies. I set up a lavish 
display of fur coats, made them misty with 
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Start 


@ By MILDRED STAPLES 


ight mowflakes, placed tall, willowy mannequins on 
at I blocks of ice, and sent them pirouetting on 
ntly. frosty pedestals. The manager was quite 
1 to pleased and I was immeasurably relieved when 
ious § finally I had finished. I’m afraid that I was 
peo- just a little vain when I looked at my first dis- 
feel play and thought, “Solomon, in his glory, was 
never so arrayed !” 

dow My family moved to Massillon, Ohio, in 
uch 1940, and I stayed on to work at the store. A 
year passed very slowly, for I was lonesome 
without them. One day the manager called me 
into his office and told me the greatest news I 
had ever heard. . . . The Company was open- 
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iting on plans for a window display engage H. S. 
| manager of the Darling Shop, and Mrs. Staples. 
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ing a new store in Massillon, and he asked if I 
would like to be transferred there. I was cer- 
tainly happy about it, since home to me had 
always been where my family lived. I arrived 
in Massillon about a week before the store 
opened for business, and proceeded to get ac- 
quainted. Massillon, no less provincial than 
most towns of its size, was not quite as demo- 
cratic as Peoria. My duties in the windows take 
up most of my working hours, but I have often 
helped out on the floor on busy days. When 
someone looks obliquely at me, or walks away 
suddenly when I approach them with a, “May 
I help you, please?”’, I try to remember that I, 
too, have learned a lot since that long ago day 
in Peoria, 1939. 

I wonder if the day will ever come when I 
will not be “window conscious.” , . . When I can 
pass a shop window and admire a single gar- 
ment on a single mannequin without making a 
mental note also of the dress the window wears! 
I think so. It is becoming increasingly difficult 
to keep an eight-room house after five-thirty 
and on Sundays! There'll come a day, not too 
far removed from this one, when it will not 
upset me to see the bangs on my little blonde 
two-year old drooping inher eyes . . . when I 
will not bat a single eye if the red-head in the 
corner of the center window has sky-blue ac- 
cessories with her Kelly green suit. . . . Believe 
me, I have dashed for the bus, eaten my break- 
fast and pinned up my hair, all in one move, 
envying as I dashed, Mrs. Mildred Staples, 
Housewife. 
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THE 


FIRST LAW 


a short story 
@ By RALPH WILLIAM HYDE 


the station. Even the water tank was a 

blur, and Pete had to look to one side of 
the tank to see it at all. Anyway, the railroad 
dicks couldn’t see him skulking around the 
yards, not unless they turned a flashlight on 
him. Pete didn’t care if they saw him swing the 
freight when it came in. They didn’t shoot at 
hoboes any more. But plenty of the dicks hang- 
ing around these little towns talked tough, and 
twice since he had left Salt Lake he had been 
driven out of the yards. 

He was over the tracks now, and he walked 
toward the water tank, letting his feet down 
softly into the cinders. His foot struck the con- 
crete base of the tank. He felt around the con- 
crete and found where the steel frame joined 
the foundation. He eased his body onto the 
concrete and leaned against a girder. He heard 
a scratching sound near him. Pete sat upright. 
His pulse leaped, and a sickly warmth gushed 
over his body. His hand crept into his pocket 
after the pushbutton knife he carried. He with- 
drew the knife and placed his finger on the 
button. 

“She ought to be here any minute now,” a 
quiet voice over to his left said. Pete relaxed 
and let the knife slide back into his pocket. His 
heart was still beating fast, and he was angry 
at himself for having been so frightened. 

“How long you been waiting?’ Pete asked. 

“I’ve been here four or five hours, ever since 
before sundown. I hid out in the weeds till 
nightfall. I took no chances with the town’s 
respectable element.” The voice in the dark 
laughed bitterly. 

“You don’t talk like a ‘bo,” Pete said. He 
looked toward the place the voice was coming 
from. He thought he could make out a figure 
hunched up against the concrete. By using the 
same trick he had used in looking at the water 
tank he was sure he could see the other. 
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'T tte night was so black he could not see 


“I spent three years at Hampton, if thy 
means anything.” The voice seemed far away 
Pete strained to see if the man had moved away 
from him. But since he heard no scrunchin, 
noises he decided the man had not moved, 

“Hampton? Never heard of it,” Pete said 
“I never went past high school myself. Too 
poor. But I never got hungry till I went op 
this wild-goose chase. Christ, what I wouldn't 
give for a chicken dinner! I haven’t eaten a 
bite for two days.” 


“I have a lunch my sister gave me yesterday 
in Denver,” said the voice. “There are a couple 
of boiled eggs and two sandwiches left. The 
bread is dry, and you'll probably taste cinder, 
but it’s food. I see no reason why we shouldn't 
finish it now.” 

Pete heard the man sliding along the con 
crete and in a moment they were together, He 
heard paper rustling, and a boiled egg and a 
sandwich were thrust into his hands. He gulped 
the sandwich in great bites. He did not attempt 
to peel all the shell off the egg. He swallowed, 
and he felt the ragged edges of the shell going 
down his throat. 

“God,” he breathed, when he could talk 
again. “I had almost forgot what food tastes 
like. Thanks a million.” 

“Skip it,” the other said. “The first thing 
you learn on the road is to share with your 
buddy. You must be new on the road not to 
know that.” 

“I am,” Pete said. “I was hitching and my 
luck ran out. I swung a freight in Salt Lake, 
and I’ve been swinging ’em ever since.” 

Far down the tracks a tiny light appeared. 
The rumble of a fast-moving freight rolled over 
the Kansas prairie. The light was coming 
straight toward them, and the roar of the 
wheels grew louder and louder. The rails be- 
came glittering silver threads. The light of the 


locomotive hung on the little station for a mo- § Th 
ment and then swung from the station to the §¥ 
water tank. inew 
“Duck!” Pete’s companion whispered, and % 
he pulled Pete with him behind the concrete “Th 
foundation. They crawled into the weeds be- ' 
hind the water tank. Pete lay in the weeds be- They 
side his companion, a peculiar feeling in his re 
stomach. The swaying headlight of the halting “p 
locomotive had caught for an instant the face x 
of his companion. He was a Negro. Te 
A signalman with a lantern came hurrying Paci 
down the track. Behind him walked a man re 
with a flashlight. The man kept playing the 7 
flashlight upon the train, and once he turned ; 
it toward the weeds where Pete and the Negro a 


lay hidden. 
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“Did you see somebody moving around out 

jere, George?” The man with the flashlight 
ald in a loud voice. Pete saw that the man 
ys carrying a billy. Pete lay flat upon the 
und among the weeds. He saw that the 
\egro was lying face down. 

“No, I didn’t see anybody,” the signalman 
alled back to the man with the flashlight. The 
yo swinging lights passed in front of the loco- 
sotive and crossed to the other side of the 
racks. 


The Negro turned to Pete and said, “We 
were foolish to stay out like that. That man 
inew we were here, but he was afraid to in- 
vestigate. Some of them wouldn’t have stopped 
a that.” 

They listened to the train taking on water. 
They stood up and began walking toward the 
war of the train, taking care to remain in the 
dark. 

“Boy, I hope we can find an empty,” the 
Negro breathed into Pete’s ear. “This is the 
Tornado.’ It’s the hottest thing on the Union 
Pacific. She stops only once between here and 
Topeka.” 

They walked faster toward the rear of the 
train. They were far away from the lights now, 
and they left the soft earth of the field to walk 


close to the train. The Negro walked beside 
the box cars with his hands trailing along the’ 
sides. The cars were all sealed. 

Behind them the locomotive gave out a 
piercing whistle. A shudder gripped the long 
train and the cars lurched forward. The two 
men stopped, their eyes straining toward the 
cars jolting past. The Negro seized Pete’s arm. 

“A gondola,” he shouted above the roar of 
the wheels. He reached out into the night and 
was borne away. Pete turned and ran beside 
the car with his hands reaching for the sides. 
The train was gaining speed, and Pete could 
feel the car slipping past him. The iron cross 
pieces of a ladder slipped into his hands, and 
he seized them and swung himself up and over 
the side. Two hands gripped his waist and let 
him down into the vast black pit of the car. 

“Don’t ever swing a car from the rear like 
that if you can help it,” Pete heard the Negro 
shouting into his ear. “If you miss, there’s a 
big chance you'll be thrown under the wheels 
of the next car. If you try to swing the front 
of the car and miss, the side of the car will 
throw you away from the wheels.” 

The water tank loomed over them and was 
gone. A match flickered at the other end of the 
car. Pete was surprised to see the outlines of 
several men lying upon the floor of the car. His 
hand again sought his pocket and closed about 
the bone handles of the knife. He groped for 
the Negro beside him. 

“How about those men over there? Do you 
suppose they are dangerous?” Pete asked. 

“Don’t worry about them,” laughed the 
Negro. “They’re in the same boat we are, try- 
ing to get from one place where they aren’t 
wanted to another. Why don’t you try to get 
some sleep? There are plenty of loose papers 
on the floor to rest your head on.” 

Pete scratched about the floor of the car and 
found an armful of loose papers which he ar- 
ranged compactly into a pillow. It was a long 
time before he could sleep, for the car bumped 
on every cross tie and swayed crazily from side 
to side. That was the trouble with an empty 
car, he thought. Without a load there’s no 
ballast to make it ride smoothly. All through 
the night he felt the bumping, and occasionally 
he heard the blast of the locomotive whistle 
which startled him fully awake to lie staring 
into the dark above him. 

In the morning the Negro shook him, and 
Pete stood up shivering in the pale light. The 
train was slowing down for a little town a mile 
or so ahead. Pete saw there were five men at 
the other end of the car. They were stretch- 

(Continued on Page 27) 
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Our Part in “BODY and SOUL” 


FISTS, BRAINS AND BREAKS 
@ By JOHN GARFIELD 


N my latest picture, “Body and Soul,” I 
I play the part of an East Side boy who uses 

his fists more often than he uses his brains, 
when he uses the latter at all. I get to be cham- 
pion, all right, but at what a cost! The price? 
Only the love of my mother and my girl friend, 
the deaths of two of my best friends; (one of 
them is played by Canada Lee, who, inciden- 
tally does a terrific job), plus the realization 
that I was owned “body and soul” by crooked 
operators, 

It’s inevitable that an actor does some think- 
ing about each of the roles he plays and what 
makes each character tick. As Charley Davis, 
the fighter, I didn’t have to do too much prob- 
ing into Charley’s life and aims. 

It was all too clear to me because my own 
boyhood had been so similar. I grew up on 
New York’s lower East Side, where poverty and 
slum conditions created a sort of jungle, where 
a fellow had two choices if he wanted to sur- 
vive: to fight or run. Well, I fought when I 
could and ran when I had to. 

If I do say so, myself, J became pretty handy 
with my fists. And for a while, I thought that 
made me quite a guy. 

Then, one day in school, my ego was punc- 
tured. During a classroom discussion, I be- 
came involved in a verbal argument with some 
puny, bespectacled little guy. The teacher just 
sat back and let each of us speak his piece. 
Well, that undersized runt licked the stuffing 
out of me in front of the whole class. My in- 
stinctive reaction was to wait for him after 
school and to give him his lumps. But, then for 
perhaps the first time in my young and hot- 
headed life, I did some serious, constructive 
thinking. 

What would I prove by beating up the little 
guy? That I was bigger and stronger than he 
was? Anybody could see that. Well, how could 
I get back at him? By licking him in a debate. 
I joined the school debating society. That de- 
20 


John Garfield 


cision proved to be the turning point of m 
whole life. Debating taught me respect fo 
reasoning rather than brute force, an apprecie 
tion of words and how to use them, and—mos 
important of all—how to face an audience 
without freezing up. 

From debating I sort of gravitated naturally 
to acting. Here was a field where I could gue 
vent to some of the mixed-up feelings inside 
me that heretofore would erupt in fisticuffs. 

I really threw myself into my roles with t 
Group Theatre. Since many of the plays pa 
on by that company were concerned with soad 
problems on which I felt deeply, I managed » 
get a lot of passionate sincerity into my po 
trayals. I attracted the attention of Hollywood 
and in my first movie, “Four Daughters,” w# 
given the part of a poor and savagely bitte 
young man. It was a natural for me. 

Since then I’ve had some success as an acts. 
With “Body and Soul,” I am now engaged # 
independent production, gratifying a long 
held ambition—which is the right of an arts 
to exercise a choice in selection of story, m6 
and to have a veice in all phases of production 
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BODY and SOUL” HAS HEART, TOO 
@ By CANADA LEE 


ENJOYED every minute of working in the 
I picture “Body and Soul.” I enjoyed it as 

an actor and as a human being. That 
sounds funny, I know, as though actors aren’t 
human beings, too. Most of them are. 

This is what I mean. In the movie, I’m cast 
as a fighter. A fighter who happens to be a 
Negro. Not a “Negro fighter.” In fact, no- 
where in the entire film is the word “Negro” 
used. As a human being I liked that. Through- 
out the movie, John Garfield, the star, who 
plays the part of welterweight champion, calls 
me Ben and I, in turn, call him Charlie. There 
isn’t a single “Yessuh, boss.” That’s the way 
Garfield, Bob Rossen, the director, and others 
making the picture wanted it. I liked that as 
a human being. 

My role happens to be a meaty one and a 
sympathetic one. That I liked as an actor. 
Though shown as a has-been champion wel- 
terweight who has taken many a beating and 
sustained a head injury, Ben, the character I 
play has integrity and pride, and intelligence. 
He can’t express himself with fancy or big 
words, but he’s aware of the trickiness of the 
so-called “clever” promoters who caused his 
downfall and now are enmeshing Garfield, the 
new champ. Ben will have no part of their 
schemes, turns down their bribe money and 
sadly surmises that “the boys have got to” Gar- 
field before the big fight. My big scene carries 
terrific impact. It’s a death scene, in which 
Ben’s head injury is aggravated. In a fury of 
frustration, I engage in a fight with an imagin- 
ary opponent in the training camp ring, until 
I sink to the canvas dying. 

One incident in particular is typical of the 
fine outlook of the people I worked with on 
this movie. 

John Garfield—who, incidentally, is called 
Julie by his friends—and I did a scene to- 
gether. In it, by a slip of the tongue and af- 
fectionately, he called me ‘boy’ when he should 
have called me Ben. I hadn’t even noticed it, 
because I knew Garfield didn’t have a patron- 
izing bone in his body. The director who hadn’t 
caught the slip was satisfied with the scene and 
said: “Cut, print it.” But not Garfield. 
Though Julie was a co-producer as well as star 
of the film, and reprinting meant added ex- 
penses, he said: “No, we can’t print it. I called 
Canada ‘boy’ instead of Ben.” 

Garfield was constantly helpful. Though he 
was both star and producer and could have 


Canada Lee 


hogged any and every scene in which we both 
appeared, he insisted on subordinating him- 
self in my scenes. 

My “Body and Soul” experience was in con- 
trast to the time I worked in “Lifeboat.” 
Though I had been assured the role of the 
Negro sailor would do much to advance the 
cause of colored people, production wasn’t very 
far along when | noticed that the script called 
for the Negro to be in a corner by himself, 
while the Nazi mingled freely—and, in fact— 
dominantly among the group. I didn’t like it, 
but couldn’t do anything about it. 

There even was a prominent actor in the 
cast who repeatedly spoke of “niggers” and 
how he wished they were all still slaves. These 
were his personal views, mind you, not speeches 
from the script. Of course he was unpopular 
with the other actors, who wondered why I 
didn’t “sock the big ham.” 

Of course I was boiling all of the time, but 
I was determined to control myself so that when 
I left Hollywood, people would say: “He's a 
fine actor and a gentleman.” Fortunately, peo- 
ple like that actor are few and far between in 
Hollywood. Most folks I met out there are 
liberal and progressive minded. 

Yes—I enjoyed working on “Body and 
Soul,” and all the people who made it. We 
need more pictures like it and I don’t think the 

people out there can be pressured not to make 
ao. either by Washington probes or by local 
witch-hunts, 
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Radio Combats 
Prejudice 


ROM its inception eight years ago the In- 

stitute for Democratic Education has been 

producing a series of radio shows designed 
to combat prejudice and discrimination and to 
promote better inter-racial and human rela- 
tions. These shows, entitled LEST WE FOR- 
GET, are 15-minute dramatic transcriptions 
which are distributed to radio stations free of 
charge for presentation as a public service 
feature. 

The Institute has produced eleven series of 
programs, each consisting of thirteen dramatic 
radio plays. That they have made their mark 
on the radio public is evident in the reception 
accorded them. These Great Americans, tenth 
in the LEST WE FORGET series, was broad- 
cast by 770 stations throughout the country ; 
and the current eleventh series, The American 
Dream, is presently climbing to the 300 station 
mark. In addition, radio networks in various 
parts of the world have requested the transcrip- 
tions, most recently the Dominion Network of 
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation which 
is now presenting the series on a 33 station’ 
hook-up in Canada. 

In New York State, the State Commission 
Against Discrimination is presenting The 
American Dream under its official auspices. In 
Troy, Syracuse, and other cities the Commis- 
sion has set up panels of leading community 
figures who follow the 15-minute transcribed 
show with a live discussion of the problems 
projected by the plays as they relate to local 
conditions. The pattern for this half-hour use 
of The American Dream developed spontane- 
ously in Milwaukee and other mid-western cities. 

With top-flight stars such as Helen Hayes, 
Fredric March, Canada Lee, Paul Lukas, Sam 
Levene and others playing the leading roles, 
the thirteen transcribed programs of The Amer- 
ican Dream come directly to grips with the 
problems of prejudice and discrimination. 
Based on actual incidents, they tell the dra- 
matic stories of ordinary people who succeed 
in overcoming this dunn blight: Helen 
Hayes as a school teacher, Fredric March, as 
a university professor, Canada Lee as a prize- 
fighter, Sam Levene as a cab-driver, etc. 

The series was conceived and produced by 
Harold Franklin, program director of the In- 
stitute who has had long experience in the 
radio field. It was directed by Earle McGill, 
dean of radio directors. 


Following broadcast by commercial 
the LEST WE FORGET transcriptions are 
made available to schools which have a 33 13 
R.P.M. playback. To date, 2,000 schools ang 
school systems in the United States have incor. 
porated these recordings into some part of their 
curriculum. 

Along with LEST WE FORGET, the Inst. 
tute is absorbed with another major project, the 
’ distribution to radio stations of “Little Songs on 
Big Subjects,”* one-minute musical spots writ 
ten by Hy Zaret and Lou Singer, authors of 
the hit-song, “One Meatball.” These jingles, 
designed to overcome intolerance, are an out- 
growth of the earlier “Keep Faith With Amer- 
ica” spot announcements, which like “Little 
Songs . . .” were produced by Radio Station 
WNEW, New York. Variously hailed as the 
“Mother Goose Songs of Democracy” and the 
“Bill of Rights” set to music, they utilize the 
most successful commercial spot techniques to 
promote democratic ideals. More than 500 
radio stations have broadcast them and they 
are now available on victrola records and in 
book form. 

In recognition of its “notable contribution 
through radio to mass education on democratic 
principles,” the Institute for Democratic Edu- 
cation was awarded a citation in the 1946 
Variety Showmanagement Review. Its LEST 
WE FORGET programs also received one of 
the seventeen First Awards at the last Institute 
for Education by Radio Conference held at 
Ohio State University. 


I'M PROUD TO BE ME 
(A Little Song on Personal Tolerance) 
rr proud to be me 
But I also see 
Tou’re just as proud to be you. 
We might look at things 
A big diff’rently 
But lots of good people do. 
That’s just human nature 
So why should I hate ya 
For being as human as I— 
We'll get as we give 
If we live and let live 
And we'll both get along if we try. 
I’m proud to be me 
But I also see 
Tou’re just as proud to be you, it’s true— 
Tou’re just as proud to be you! 


From the book, “Little Songs On Big Subjects,” 
lyrics by Hy Zaret, music by Lou Singer. Copyright 
1947 by Argosy Music Corporation, N. Y. 


* Lyrics of two of the “Little Songs on Big Sub- 
jects” appear on pages 13 and 22. 
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LONELY CRUSADE. By Chester Himes. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1947. $3.00. 


Chester Himes’ second novel, Lonely Cru- 
sade, is a disappointment to those who hoped 
the Negro author would outgrow the hatred to 
which Jf He Hollers Let Him Go was dedi- 
cated and the unilluminating concern with 
violence which has characterized his short 
stories. Mr. Himes’ vision is still distorted with 
bitterness and his second novel is more uncon- 
vincing than his first. 

The “hero,” Lee Gordon, becomes a union 
organizer though he cares little about unions, 
knows less, and does not even have a union 
card. His ignorance is a convenient, if unbe- 
lievable, circumstance which lets Mr. Himes 
advance his own explanation of unionism. In 
the course of Gordon’s inept, half-hearted ef- 
forts to organize the Negro workers at the Com- 
stock Aircraft Plant, Himes effectively presents 
the background of wartime Los Angeles, the 
best feature of the book. 

Gordon comes in contact with many types 
and classes of people. He despises most the 
Communists but finds it advisable to work with 
Luther, a black giant who is disloyal to every- 
one but himself. Gordon’s affair with Jackic, 
a white girl more interested in sex than in 
Marx, eases his abnormal racial inferiority com- 
plex and bolsters an ego faltering before his 
wife’s disaffection. When Gordon becomes in- 
volved in a stupid murder Luther has com- 
mitted, his union friends and the wife he has 
tried to discard come to his aid. Awaiting trial 
at the close of the book, the organizer snatches 
a banner from a worker who has been shot at 
a union demonstration and marches down the 
street. But the act is a gesture of futility, not a 
conversion. 

Himes sings of pessimism, perversion, hatred, 
and frustration, a song chorused by his paper- 
thin characters. Only Lee Gordon is three- 
dimensional. He is an extreme introvert, so 
sensitive to race and sex and even tactual im- 
pressions as to be a psychopathic case, though 
one cannot agree with another of Mr. Himes’ 
Negro characters who feels that the organizer 
is insane—like all Negroes. Gordon’s crusade— 


@ By PHILIP BUTCHER 


whatever it may be—cannot but be a lonely 
one, for he cannot abide himself, his wife, his 
own race, Jews, whites, organized labor, Com- 
munists, liberals, and most other people or 
groups outside these specific categories. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Himes seems to have the same 
all-inclusive aversions. 


ALBERT SEARS. By Millen Brand. New 
York: Simon and Schuster, 1947. $2.75. 


Millen Brand is a meticulous craftsman, an 
artist whose forte is the portrayal of characters 
on the periphery of our society. Mr. Brand be- 
gan work on Albert Sears as long ago as 1941, 
when he discussed with this reviewer the prob- 
lems likely to confront a Negro family in a 


white neighborhood. 


This, his third novel, is really three stories in 
one. The central narrative concerns Albert 
Sears, an uncompromisingly honest old man, 
and his relations with his estranged wife, his 
mistress, and his natural son, Al. Al's story is 
that of a little boy who cannot adjust to his 
awkward family circumstances or the common- 
place brutalities of his environment. 

As a result of a fight between real estate 
dealers, Negroes have been allowed to move 
into an apartment house in the decaying lower 
middle-class white residential neighborhood in 
Jersey City where Al lives. The Negroes are 
intimidated by irate whites and all but the 
Manhursts move. Tom Manhurst feels obli- 
gated to stick it out on principle and though he 
is beaten and jailed, his wife and family remain 
in the apartment. Sears has no affection for 
Negroes, but he helps Mrs. Manhurst when 
vandals cut off the heat and water and he 
comes to Tom’s aid later when he is again 
ganged. The Manhursts’ courage finally tri- 
umphs and the neighborhood is opened to other 
colored residents. Mr. Brand’s picture of the 
Manhursts, their friends, and their problem is a 
sympathetic one, but it is limited in depth and 
range. 

Brand is not a robust author and Albert Sears 
is too vigorous a character to suit his particular 
talents. So are the Manhursts and the thematic 
values they represent. But the author’s portrait 
of little Al is superb. When, by joining little 
23 
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Edgar Manhurst and the colored boys in a gang 
fight against their tormentors, he discovers that 
fighting can be the only effective way to reply 
to attack and can be compensation in itself, Al 


learns to return his father’s affection and finds 
his natural place in society. Mr. Brand’s study 
of the boy’s growth is a literary achievement 
worthy to rank with his best-seller, The Out- 
ward Room, 


NON-FICTION 


THE WALLS CAME TUMBLING DOWN. 
By Mary White Ovington. New York: Har- 
court Brace and Company, 1947. $3.00. 


Mary White Ovington’s autobiography is a 
modest, spirited account of a noble life. It is 
also the story of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, which she 
and other militant white and Negro liberals 
founded in 1909. 

As a young woman Miss Ovington accepted 
as her cause the downtrodden of mankind, 
wisely deciding to work with those nearest at 
hand and most in need. Social work among 
Negroes was a neglected field when she made 
her careful study of the 60,000 colored people 
in New York in 1904. Later her interest broad- 
ened to include other areas and she spent much 
time in the North and South, studying, speak- 
ing, writing, and organizing. 

This book is no formal history of the NAACP 
and hence is refreshing in its candor and its 
personal viewpoint on the men and women who 
built the organization and on the issues with 
which it grappled. Miss Ovington’s chief pleas- 
ure on looking back over the Association’s early 
history—other than in its obvious achievements 
—is in noting that the organization was origin- 
ally controlled by whites but is now run largely 
by Negro executives. There is no satisfaction 
like that of helping people to help themselves. 

Miss Ovington’s book is composed and calm 
except for a continuing sense of outrage at the 
mistreatment of the Negro and an elation over 
his improved status. As much as one shares 
the author’s just pride in achievement, one can- 
not wholly agree with her closing optimism. 
The walls have not yet come tumbling down, 
though there are signs of their eventual crum- 
ble. When they do fall, Miss Ovington will be 
remembered as an able trumpeter. 


THE NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN THE- 
ATRE. By Edith J. R. Isaacs. New York: 
Theatre Arts, Inc., 1947. $3.50. 

For over twenty-five years Edith J. R. 

Isaacs was editor of Theatre Arts. Now she has 
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used the resources of that magazine to 
out a book which contains a wealth of fine 
photographs not elsewhere available and q 
stimulating account of the Negro in the Amer. 
ican theatre. 

The text of Mrs. Isaacs’ book is thin; it is 
a survey and is not intended as a definitive 
study. She treats the early period sketchily 
hurrying on from 1821, when James Hewlett’ 
African Company played Shakespeare in New 


Julius (Jules) C. Bledsoe, celebrated Operatic 
baritone, and composer. Born December 29 
1898 — Died July 14, 1943. 


York, to the Broadway she has known and fol- 
lowed as a devotee and critic. Here her work 
becomes more detailed. But here, too, she 
widens her range to include music and the 
dance and her book descends from criticism to 
become almost a catalog listing of the per- 
formances of Negro actors, 

Mrs. Isaacs is sometimes too generous in her 
praise and seems to consider every role won by 
a colored actor as an advance for the race in- 
stead of merely a personal triumph for the 
individual. She does include a sympathetic 
study of the efforts of serious playwrights and 
acting companies to portray the facts of Negro 
life in the drama, and she laments the poor 
state of such efforts at present. 

The shortcomings of this book are almost 
entirely those of omission and Mrs, Isaacs must 
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jot be censored for failing to accomplish what 
dhe did not attempt. Her k is an able treat- 
ment of the Negro in the theater—as dis- 
tinguished from the drama—and takes an hon- 
med place beside James Weldon Johnson’s 
Black Manhattan and Sterling A. Brown’s 
Negro Poetry and Drama, basic sources for a 
fed of study which still needs definitive 
gholarly treatment. 


VIGNETTE REVIEWS 
FICTION 


THE MIDDLE OF THE JOURNEY. By Lionel Tril. 
ling. New York: The Viking Press, 1947. $3.00. 


Mr. Trilling, widely known as a scholar and critic, 
established himself as a major novelist with this prob- 
ing study of the problems of a liberal in the America of 
the 30's. The author writes with rare precision and 
assurance and has achieved a distinguished book. 


MASTERS OF THE DEW. By Jacques Roumain. 


Translated by Langston Hughes and Mercer Cook. 
New York: Reynal and Hitchock, 1947. $2.50. 


A prose idyll by Haiti's most distinguished writer. 
Manual, the hero, returns from Cuba to his native 
Haiti to unite his people in a battle against lethargy, 
sarvation, and exploitation. The narrative element is 
dight and the colloquial flavor of Haitian speech diffi- 
cult to convey in English. 


JADIE GREENWAY. By 1. S. Young. New York: 
Crown Publishers, 1947. $2.75. 


A painfully naturalistic story of a juvenile delinquent 
in one of Brooklyn's tough Negro districts. Mr. Young 
has complete Command of his scene and his characters. 
The book's weakness is that it is inconclusive and de- 
featist. The author establishes Jadie’s problems but 
offers no solution to her or her society. 


ANCHOR MAN. By Jesse Jackson. New York: Har- 
per and Brothers, 1947. $2.00. 


The Negro author, in his second juvenile, has writ- 
ten a book worthy to rank with Willow Hill. This story 
of the problem of absorbing large numbers of Negroes 
in a white high school is not as well written as Miss 
Whitney's book, but is more direct and penetrating. 
WILD GRAPE. By John Hewlett. New York: 
Whittlessey House, 1947. $3.00. 


Mr. Hewlett exploits rather than interprets the state 
of race relations in rural Georgia. He condescends in- 
excusably to his folk characters—to Deel, the “pure 
white” child of miscegenation, and to Uncle Gimme, 
who cannet count beyond fifty-eight. The author's in- 
tentions were probably good, but the novel is poor evi 
dence in support of them. 
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MAKING $60 TO $90 WEEKLY 
WORKING FOR MYSELF 
AFTER LEARNING THE 


APEX SYSTEM 


Several years ago, she had « war job, but she 
hegan to wonder what to do about her future. , 
Then, one day she learned about the amazing 
success of a friend who had completed an Apex 
Seauty Course and was making more than « com- 
fortable living. 

So, she took up the Apex Course. Now, she's 
independent, and is her own boss: owns her own 
home and has 4 nice new car. 

Your success in life depends upon your own 
efforts. You have the ability to make an inde- 
pendent living, become your own boss. So here 
is your opportunity, take immediate sdvantage 
of it. Enroll in an Apex Beauty College now. Day 
or evening class. 

Beauty Culture Is A “Depression- 

Proof” Business! 


APEX 


Z2EAUTY COLLEGES 
New, York, Brooklyn, Nework, Chicago, Philo- 
deiphio, Atlantic City, Baltimore, Washington, 
OC, Richmond, Vo, Ationte, Go 

FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


APEX CO. 
INDIANA & ARCTIC AVES. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, JR. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


eas wel aking income tax re 
ports. We have « h y force of 
and accountants to interests of cor- 


NEW YORK CITY 


as WEST er 


“Training Negro Youth for Useful Living” 
BOOKER T. WASHINGTON BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 
Complete Clerical, and Business Courses 
A. G. GASTON, President 
P. O. Box 2621 Birmingham 2, Ala. 


THE COW-TAIL SWITCH AND OTHER wesr 
AFRICAN STORIES. By Harold Courtlander ang 
George Herzog. New York: Henry Holt and Com. 
pany, 1947. $2.50. 


Harold Courtlander, novelist and student of folklore, 
and George Herzog, anthropologist, have produced 
delightful book in their collection of West African folk 
tales. There is no condescension here, no shoddy altera. 
tion of the folk values. For once a jacket blurb is ac. 
curate: “Children will love the humor and fantasy; 
adults will appreciate the philosophy, the subtle thrusis 
at human foibles; story tellers will find a rich source 
of material in the rhythm of true story telling. 

The book belongs to the restricted category of classics 
equally enchanting to young and old, so simple as to 
be profound. There is a perfect harmony between the 
style and the benign dignity and wry humor of th 
short narratives. 

There are splendid illustrations by Madye Lee Chas 
tain, an adequate Glossary and Pronunciation Guide, 
and a section of notes on the stories which authenticate 


their origin and are sometimes as interesting as the tales 
themselves. 


NON-FICTION 


DARK GLORY. By Harry V. Richardson. Friendship 
Press, New York, 1947. $1.00 Paper. $2.00 Cloth. 


" DARK GLORY is 2 story of the South. It happens 
that it is a study of the Negro rural church. One 
feels all through it the overhanging pressure of the 
South. The intimation is nearly everywhere implicit 
that if the record had been obtained of the white rural 
church the story would have been about the same. The 
rural church is the neglected factor in American Chris- 
tendom. The Negro suffers accordingly. The churches 
are small, inadequate, poorly kept, sparsely attended. 
The minister serves one to four churches, does little 
else but preach on Sunday, takes little or no part in 
community activities, is poorly prepared, “three-fourths 
of the ministers possessing less than high school train- 
ing,” but surprisingly is better paid than most people 
in the community. 

The author takes four counties in the South that 
together are a cross-section of that area. They also com- 
prise a cross-section of Negro life and of the rural 
church. It is a picture that could only have been 
drawn after a painstaking study. The author heard 600 
sermons before he gives his adjudgment about the qual- 
ity and effectiveness of preaching in the areas studied. 
There is scarcely a redeeming feature in the whole 
church in the rural areas except as light shines and 
hope dawns in a few individuals and a few congrega- 
tions, a very few, and they in the county (Northum- 
berland) chosen in Virginia. And this is a sampling 
of 130 churches. The Church exists and continues in 
spite of every handicap because it has an abiding con- 
tinuity as a rallying place for the racial aspirations and 
loyalties of a people set apart by an inhumane s0- 
ciological structure and is most immune from overt at- 
tack by the tentacles of that structure. This appears 
to be the only “glory” in a “dark” picture. 


—SHELTON HALE BISHOP 
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THE FIRST LAW 


(Continued from Page 19) 


ing wearily and rolling cigarettes. They looked 
at him and the Negro, their eyes lingering on 
the latter and then shifting back to Pete. One 
of them, a huge redheaded fellow with a dirty 
beard, looked at them and said something to 
one of his companions, anc they guffawed 
coarsely. Pete flushed and locked over the side 
of the car at the cross ties rushing under him. 
He felt weak from thirst and hunger. His 
somach grabbed, and he vomited over the side 
of the car. 

“We'll be in the yards in a few minutes,” the 
Negro said to Pete. The Negro’s face was lean 
and hungry looking. He seemed much thinner 
in the daylight. He was leaning against the 
side of the car. 

“We'd better get off the train as soon as she 
stops rolling,” the Negro said. “We'll be here 
maybe thirty minutes to take on water. Why 
don’t you go down to the village and look 
around for food? Ill wait for you outside the 
yards. There’s no use in my going to bum food. 
The last time I tried I was thrown in jail.” He 
looked at the village moving toward them. 

They clambered down from the car as the 
locomotive entered the yards. The other men left 
the car, too, and they all slid down the gravel 
sides of an embankment away from the build- 
ings in the yards. The redheaded man and an- 
other man hurried off toward the houses, and 
Pete followed them. They turned into an un- 

(Continued on Page 31) 
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by DR. VIRGINIA LACY JONES, Director, 
Atlanta School of Library Service, Atlanta University 
are available in their corrected form, free of charge. 
Write or wire: Orrortuntty, Journal of Negro Life 
1133 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 


Subscribe to 
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Journal of Negro Life 

$1.00 a year 
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Covering the Country 
With the Urban Leagues 


This gathering of the Charter Members of the tive Director, Los Angeles Urban League, Los 
Los Angeles Air Terminal local of the United Amgeles, California. Seated, left to right, are: 
Transport Service Employees of America (CIO) Walter Jones, A. D. Harvey, Marvin Willis, 
is significant. Among the first of skycaps to and Herbert Lowe. Standing, left to right: 
organize, this group was “inspired into the Bert Britt, Walter Nelson, James Gray, George 
union” by Floyd C. Covington, Execu- Pinkney, Floyd C. Covington, S. R. Wilson, 

and William Moore. 


THE SOUTH 


“A New, Frank Approach” 


r¢4 EVELOPMENTS over the past two months,” comments Lester B. Granger, Executive 
Secretary, National Urban League, “underline our conviction that the liveliest Urban 


League development and the brightest prospects for the immediate future lie in the South- 
ern Field.” 


Travel Tour: During early November Mr. Granger made the most extensive southern tour 
undertaken by a National Urban League Executive Secretary in a number of years. Accompanied 
by Nelson C. Jackson, Director of the Urban League’s Southern Field, Mr. Granger visited Urban 
Leagues in Atlanta, Miami, Tampa, New Orleans, and Memphis. In addition, stops were made in 
Jacksonville, Mobile, Jackson, Tallahassee, and Baton Rouge. 

The two officials met with Urban League boards and key people in League cities, stimulated 
Urban League organizing activities in other cities, and completed the establishment of a new local 


in Jacksonville. They also met with some of the fourteen white and Negro citizens who have agreed 
(Contiued on Page 30) 
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not been completed.” 


tion, and recreation. 


to all men. 


“There are a dozen rationalizations which seck to explain this double standard and a 
double standard is a denial of what we call the American way of life. 

“These facts act like spurs digging into our national conscience and creating pressures 
Since the Winston-Salem Community Relations Project is moving with—not 
against—these pressures there is every reason to expect that this program can be carried on 
year after year with ever-increasing effectiveness.” 


for change. 


to accept membership on a South-Wide Advisory Committee, which will help crystallize 
strengthen the Urban League movement in that area. 


Winston-Salem, N. C.: One of the outstanding follow-ups on the National Urban Leg 
Community Relations Project operations in thirteen American cities has come from Wins 
Salem, N. C. On November 9 the Winston-Salem Journal and Sentinel began, with a full-pagd 
series of seven articles covering the Community Relations Project report, and the history of th 
operations of the Winston-Salem Community Relations Project Committee. The first article, ti 
“Community Relations . .. A New, Frank Approach” carried with it an editor’s note: 

“For more than a year, committee members of the Winston-Salem Community Relations 


Project have been at work preparing the framework of a continuing program to better the 
relations between the races in Winston-Salem. The reports growing out of this study have 


The final article in the series covered another full-page which carried the highlights of recommenda 
tions made by the CRP on health, housing, social services, employment, industrial relations, educa- 


The series was written by Chester S. Davis who ended the articles with the comment: 


“... We of the majority have imposed a second set of standards on the colored people. 
We have permitted this second set of standards to stand above the basic rights guaranteed 


Our Writers .. .- 


DENNIS MURPHY is a professor of English at 
Southeastern Missouri State College. (Mrs.) ELIZA- 
BETH BATES COWLES is a member of the executive 
board, Minneapolis Urban Leauge. LOUIS B. SELTZER 
is Editor, The Cleveland Press. HY ZARET created 
the lyrics for the famed “Little Songs on Big Subjects.” 
ARTHUR (“ART”) SMITH is an outstanding young 
jeweler. (Mrs.) MILDRED STAPLES lives in Mas- 
sillon, Ohio. She is a professional window decorator. 
RALPH WILLIAM HYDE is a native of Springfield, 
Tenn. Under the GI Bill of Rights he graduated from 
the University of North Carolina. Recently he left New 
York for Tennessee, where he will do free-lance writing. 
JOHN GARFIELD and CANADA LEE are co-stars in 
United Artist’s latest film production “Body and Soul.” 
PHILIP BUTCHER, a member of the English faculty 
at Morgan State College, is Literary Editor of 
Opportunity. SHELTON HALE BISHOP is Rector, 
St. Philip’s P.E. Church, N. Y. 
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Our Photographs... 


Credits for photographs in this issue of Opportunity 
are listed below according to page numbers, reading 
from left to right, top te bottom. 

Cover by Bruno of Hollywood, New York; 7, by 
Maurice Coates. (The completely unposed photo of his 
two-year-old daughter, Regina Lynn, was taken by Mr. 
Coates with a 4x5 Speed Graphic camera ; lights: two 
number 2 photofloods for background, with a press “40” 
flash at the camera—open and shut flash) ; 8-9, photos 
by William Leftwich; 10, courtesy (Mrs.) Elizabeth 
Bates Cowles ; 11, courtesy Louis B. Seltzer ; 12, courtesy 
Edgar W. (Ed) Ray; 14-15, photo by Linda Moser, 
Chilton-Butler, and courtesy Arthur (Art) Smith ; 16-17, 
courtesy (Mrs.) Mildred Staples; 20-21, by United 
Artists Corporation (Copyright 1947. Property of Na- 
tional Screen Service Corporation) ; 24, photo by Studio- 
Iris, of Paris, courtesy (Mrs.) Zelma Velascoe-Mirsky ; 
28, coutresy Urban League of Los Angeles. Back cover: 
United Negro College Fund Photo by Robert McNeill ; 
courtesy the National Urban League, by Lois Taylor, 
Hampton Institute Press Service. (The illustration ap- 
pearing on page 19 was drawn by Joseph Vanterpool, 
commercial artist, New York.) 
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THE FIRST LAW 


(Continued from Page 27) 


paved street where all the houses were painted 
rdllow. 

“These houses are no good for a touch,” the 
edheaded man said. “Railroad men live here. 
We hafta go further away than this.” He saw 
Pete behind him. 

“You riding with the n ?” He said to 
Pete. His little eyes blinked contemptuously. 
So now you're going to scrounge for him, eh?” 

“No,” Pete said. “We just rode together last 
sight. I never saw him before.” 

Pete turned down an alley, and he felt that 
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the two men were looking after him. The first 
two houses he passed showed no signs of life 
about them. At the next he saw smoke pouring 
from the chimney. He walked around the 
house to the back and knocked on the screen, A 
fat woman came to the door and demanded 
thrilly that he get off the premises or she would 
call the police. At the next house an old man 
threatened him with a dog. Pete walked down 
the alley, skipping several houses, until he came 
toa cabin at the end of the row of houses. In 
the yard a Negro woman stood before a fire. 
With a wooden paddle she was punching clothes 
in a huge, soot-smudged pot. Water bubbled 
over the side of the pot and sputtered in the fire 
beneath. Pete walked through the yard and 
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’ stood near the woman. The woman saw him, 
and, startled, dropped the paddle in the ashes. 

“I wonder if you have something to eat,” 
Pete said. 

“No business sneakin’ in my yard like that!” 
The woman moved angrily to pick up her pad- 
dle. She splashed it over with water. 

“Sorry I scared. you—just wanted a bite to 
eat if you had it,” Pete said. 

The woman punched at the clothes in the 
pot and said finally in a mumble, “Don’t know. 
May scrape up somethin’.” 

Then she turned and called toward the 
house, “Lucy, give this genl’man somethin’ to 
eat.” 

The face of a girl appeared at the door for 
a moment and then disappeared. Pete heard 
pans banging in the kitchen. 

“We jess had breakfast,” the woman said. 
“There ain’t much left, but you sure are wel- 
come to what we have, I hate to see people 
hungry.” 

The girl stepped into the doorway and beck- 
oned to Pete to enter. He sat at the table and 
drank the black coffee she placed before him. 
On the table were biscuits and sausages and 
a piece of corn bread. The girl poured more 
coffee into his cup. Pete ate rapidly, and when 
he rose to go the girl wrapped the remaining 
biscuits and sausages in a newspaper and 
handed them to him. 

“Thanks a lot,” Pete called out to the wo- 
man as he passed from the yard. He walked up 
the alley to the street, belching and feeling the 
pleasant taste of coffee in his mouth. The two 
men were coming down the street on their way 
back to the yards. The redheaded man looked 
at the rolled newspaper in Pete’s hand. 

“I thought you weren’t scrounging for the 
n———,” the redheaded man said. 

“I’m not scrounging for anybody but my- 
self,” Pete said. He ripped the newspaper and 
drew out the biscuits and sausages. He threw 
the torn newspaper into the street and walked 
along, feeding the biscuits and sausages into 
his mouth. He paused at the end of the street 
and gulped down the last bite. 

A whistle blew in the yards and the three 
men broke into a run. The men resting at the 
base of the embankment scrambled up the em- 
bankment and climbed aboard the gondola. 
Pete and the other two men trotted beside the 
train until the car rolled beside them. One 
after the other they seized the ladder and 
climbed up the side. Pete was the last one over. 
The Negro gave him a hand and Pete dropped 
to the bottom of the car, his toes taking the 
shock of his fall. 
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“Didn’t you get anything to eat?” the . 
asked him. Pete saw that the two men who fag 
come back with him were listening. 

“Not a thing,” Pete said. “Everyigm 
threatened to call the police or to sick a dogs 
me. I couldn’t get a thing.” : 

The Negro was looking at Pete closely, ij 
taut face looked hungrier than ever. The tm 
men were talking with the other three in 
opposite corner of the car and they were gf 
grinning. 

The Negro turned away from Pete ang 
looked at the village receding from them, 

“You might wipe the crumbs off you 
mouth,” he said. 
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